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[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 1s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 





South African Wative Labour. 


THE report of the Labour Commission at Johannesburg, which has so long 
been anxiously expected, has at length, after considerable delay, been issued, and 
fully justifies the prevalent belief as to the nature of its contents. ‘The later 
sittings of the Commission were productive of some interesting features, notably 
the evidence of Mr. F. H. Cresswell, a mine manager, as to the employment of 
white labour in the mines, and the reasons of the magnates for fearing and 
opposing it. Mr. Cresswell read a letter from a member of his Board in London 
stating frankly that the feeling of the Board, after consulting Messrs. Wernher, 
Beit & Co., was one of fear that the introduction of white men on the Rand in 
large numbers would lead to a combination of the labouring classes which would 
become strong enough to dictate terms as to wages, and also demand political 
rights. Mr. Wybergh, the Commissioner of Mines, gave evidence supporting 
Mr. Cresswell’s view as to the employment of white labour, declaring that “if 
there was a great desire to extend the employment of white labour, he could not 
help thinking it would be done” ; he did not think that unskilled white labour 
had had a fair trial, the owners not having been anxious to make it a success. 
These two gentlemen stood alone in their advocacy of white labour, the feeling 
of the mining interest being overwhelmingly strong against them, and it is 
significant that Mr. Cresswell promptly suffered the loss of his post for his 
temerity, while Mr. Wybergh has since resigned his Commissionership on the 
ground of the increasing political influence exercised by financial interests on 
the Government, which, in his opinion, has, though well-intentioned, “to a great 
extent lost touch with the people.” : 
Other points which may be noticed in the evidence given at the later 
sittings of the Commission are the opinions of the Boer leaders, Ben Viljoen and 
Piet Cronje, that labour would be forthcoming if the natives were compelled to 
come out to work. A native chief named Umballa asserted that his people had 
complained of being “ kicked about and getting low wages” on the mines, but 
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his own impression was that the treatment of natives was not so bad as he had 
heard ; he understood that the conditions had been modified. 

The majority report of the Commission was published on November 23, 
and is a very thorough-going document; it is signed by all except two of the 
members, who have signed a minority report. 

The main points of the report are that the demand for native labour, alike 
for agriculture, for railways, and for the mines, as well as for other Transvaal 
industries, is largely in excess of the supply, and will increase, and that there is 
no adequate supply of labour in Central or Southern Africa to meet the require- 
ments. The Commission is of opinion that ‘the evidence of the past is over- 
whelmingly and conclusively against the contention that white labour can 
successfully compete with black in the lower fields of manual industry. The 
Commission cannot, therefore, advise the adoption, upon such incomplete 
evidence (the reference is to Mr. Cresswell), of a measure which is condemned 
by past and present experience as unpractical and impossible.” 

Further, none of the remedial measures proposed for improving the labour 
supply from Africa offer, in the judgment of the Commission, a practical solution 
of the problem. 

“The belief so generally and confidently entertained that there is in Central 
and Southern Africa an ample supply of native labour for all our needs, and that 


only the organization of capital is necessary to secure it, has been completely 
dispelled.” 


Thus, says the correspondent of Zhe Times, “the path is prepared officially 
for the introduction of Chinese labour,” and the Press has for some time past 
appeared to regard it as a foregone conclusion that the initiation of the experi- 
ment of importing Chinese labourers will immediately follow. That the 
Commission has not directly recommended this course is only due to their view 
that it is not within the province of the Commissioners to suggest remedies. 

The report points out that scarcity of native labour is no new thing, but has 
been a constant difficulty ever since the abolition of slavery. The total shortage 
of labour for all purposes is estimated by the Commission at 241,000. As 
regards suggestions for improving the supply, the Commission, it is well to learn, 
“considers the advocacy of compulsory labour of no practical value,” and 
further that 

“The value of taxation as a means of compelling the native to seek work has 
hitherto been greatly overestimated, as it has been found that the natives cultivate 
an extra piece of ground to meet the tax. Excessive taxation, on the other hand, 
spells to the native mind forced labour.” 


The findings of the minority report are, as the signatories of it state, 
fundamentally different from those of the majority. According to the minority 
there is sufficient labour in Southern and Central Africa for present requirements, 
although an effort would be required to obtain it; enough also for future 
requirements—meaning by the term, “such as, if satisfied, will benefit the country 
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as a whole.” The present shortage in the Transvaal is said to be due to 
temporary and preventible causes. Further, in many ways the supply of native 
labour can be supplemented or superseded by white labour. 


The importation of the “yellow man” is a matter of very serious concern, 
and we do not believe that the Imperial Government will allow it to be’ rushed 
through ” in the light-hearted manner which is anticipated in financial quarters, 
so that, as has been suggested, the first batch of Chinese labourers will be in 
South Africa by February. Zhe Times correspondent in Johannesburg, who 
favours the importation, points out that even supposing the Legislative Council 
passes the new Labour Ordinance with all speed, that the Imperial Government 
gives unquestioning assent, and the Chinese authorities agree to everything, it 
must be five or six months before the first Chinamen arrive. 

Mr. Skinner, who was sent out to the East by the Chamber of Mines to 
investigate the problem, stated in his report that the better class of Chinese 
coolie would be suitable to supplement Kaffir labour in the gold mines, and that 
a sufficient supply was obtainable to meet present and immediate future require- 
ments. But he also emphasized the serious character of the undertaking—‘“ to 
bring into a country a large number of people of an alien race, whose whole idea 
of civilisation and manner of living is entirely at variance with that existing in 
the land they were brought into,”—and stated that their introduction was to be 
regarded as only a temporary expedient. They are to be introduced under the 
strictest regulations, the chief points in which are that their term of service, class of 
work and hours of labour are to be carefully defined ; they are under no circum- 
stances whatever to engage in trade; they are not to own land or vested 
property ; they are to be compulsorily repatriated at the end of their term or 
terms of service. It has been plainly stated that “if the Chinaman is introduced 
at all, it must be on some system of rigid contract which shall keep him to mine 
work, isolate him from the community, and provide for his deportation when he 
has served his term.” The Chinese immigrants would be brought in under 
indentures, which would prevent them from taking any part whatever in the life 
of the community among whom they are settled. 

Now it is clear enough that coolies confined in compounds and hedged in 
by all these restrictions cannot be said to be in any real sense free men, and the 
Anti-Slavery Society could not but regard the introduction of so unnatural a 
system as, to say the least, highly dangerous, and must strongly deprecate its 
hasty adoption. In spite of the outcry for the Chinese in mining circles, it has 

_been repeatedly stated that the great majority of the white population of the 
Transvaal is decidedly opposed to it. The feeling at the Cape is exceedingly 
strong on the same side, and the political leaders have declared themselves against 
the importation of the Chinese. It is probable that a racial problem, difficult 
enough already, would be still further complicated by the introduction of Asiatics, 
and it has been not obscurely hinted that it would unite the British and the Boer 
population against the Imperial Government. The Morning Post has announced 
that the Chinese Government has decided to prohibit the recruiting of labourers 
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for South Africa in any part of China, but the statement appears, as yet, to lack 
confirmation. 

In regard to native labour it has been often pointed out that mines which 
have a name for treating their Kaffirs well (such as the De Beers Mines in 
Kimberley) find no insuperable difficulty in procuring labour. Two chiefs, 
Linchwe and Sekgoma (son of Khama), have recently stated their views on the 
problem in the Mafeking Mail, in which they relate that they sent a batch of 
labourers to the Rand for three months at £3 a month, who on arrival were 
forced into a six months’ involuntary contract at 45s., the death-rate being 
appallingly high. Sekgoma says that it is false to say that there are not enough 
labourers in his country. 

Again, we are by no means convinced that white labour is entirely out of 
the question. The correspondent of Zhe Zimes admits that the experiment made 
by Mr. Cresswell had, unfortunately for him, to be carried out with very unsatis- 
factory material, and that the experiment was never given a fair test; its 
disadvantages were sufficient to condemn it in the eyes of his colleagues on the 
Rand when only “ half-tried.”. The correspondent goes on to state that if the 
Chinese experiment fails it would become necessary to have recourse to white 
labour, and adds these very significant words, ‘‘that this could be done there 
seems little doubt, while if the need were there the ingenuity of the mining 
experts of the Rand—the pick of their profession—should be equal to devising 
the necessary improvements in the machinery of the mines to counteract the 
enhanced cost of labour.” 

No less significant is the admission that although the expense is always 
put forward as the insuperable objection to the employment of white labour, 
the real objection is the fear of strikes and the apprehension of a mean-white 
population growing up alongside of the native community. These admissions 
seem to us completely to give away the case for the mecessity of importing 
Chinese labour, and the zmpossibility of employing white men. 


Turning to another branch of the subject of native labour in South Africa, 
little more has been reported of the progress of the experiment for importing 
natives of British Central Africa for the mines, and it is to be hoped that it will 
not be carried much further. It was stated, however, some two months ago, that 
the Administration had enlarged the recruiting districts, and had induced 200 
natives from Blantyre to volunteer for the Rand. 

The Central African Times says, in reference to this :— 

“It is now proved that boys in local employ were taken. It is also proved 
that the Administration representative did not take the opportunity of stopping 
such boys being taken, although the fact had been brought to his notice. It is 
also matter of common knowledge that most of the boys said they were going to 
Salisbury when they were questioned, and that many drew back when the true 
position was explained to them.” 

It further remarks that there is very little security that the permission to 
recruit 1,000 men may not be raised to “the 20,000 openly hinted at by the 
advocates of the export of our labour.” 
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Slavery in Ftalian Somaliland. 


WE have now received, by the courtesy of the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy, a full 
account of the result of the inquiry into the allegations of slavery and malad- 
ministration in the colony of Benadir, which was carried out by Signor Robecchi- 
Bricchetti,, as representative of that Society, earlier in the year. We drew 
attention, a few months ago, to the serious and circumstantial charges which 
were brought by a writer in the Milanese newspaper, J/ Seco/o, who had recently 
returned from Benadir, against the administration of the Societa J/taliana 
Commerciale del Benadir, which is the chartered Company entrusted with the 
government of the colony. An official inquiry was ordered, the general result 
of which was largely to confirm the charges which had been brought, and also to 
show that the Company had done little or nothing to develop the colony, or 
even to ensure public security. 

Meanwhile the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy had been taking independent 
action to discover the truth as to the reported slave-trading, and early in the year 
we were favoured with an intimation that Signor Bricchetti, who is an engineer 
and an experienced African traveller, had been appointed as their delegate to 
visit Benadir. Our own Society, at the request of the Italian Society, was glad 
to send a letter to this gentleman, signed by the President and Secretary, 
expressing the sympathy with which they regarded his journey of investigation, 
Signor Bricchetti, although a shareholder in the Benadir Company, was unable 
to obtain even an introduction to the Governor, either from the Company or 
from the Foreign Minister, but he was not without sympathy from a very high 
quarter, and in spite of difficulties thrown in his way by the Council of the 
Company, he was allowed to study and observe the conditions in Benadir, 
thanks to the courtesy of the Governor. 

Signor Bricchetti returned to Italy in the autumn with his Report, which is 
shortly to be published, and the result of his mission was speedily apparent in 
the complete change of front which was shown by the Company after hearing his 
speech at the general meeting of the shareholders which was held in Milan at the 
end of September. 

This is fully described in the Milanese newspapers which have been 
forwarded to us. The meeting referred to was a remarkable and an animated 
one. The Council having handed in its report on the slavery charges, a warm 
discussion ensued, in which Signor Bricchetti took a leading part. The speech, 
which was full of facts of a damning kind, showed in a very unfavourable light the 
attitude of the, Benadir Company and the Government towards the traffic in 
slaves, which he found to be not only tolerated but protected. There are still 
4,000 slaves in the colony—the number of those freed reaching barely 100,—and 
only in March last, on the solicitation of Signor Bricchetti, was a decree published 
by the Governor prohibiting slave-trading. The speaker had with him a native 
boy whom he had redeemed from slavery, and he exhibited a collection of iron 
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chains and stocks which are used for the correction and confinement of the 
natives when at work, besides showing deeds of sale and purchase of slaves, bills 
of exchange and mortgages on human beings. 

And yet, by a Convention of 1898, the general decisions of the Berlin and 
Brussels Acts in all that related to the slave trade and trade in firearms and 
liquor were made binding on the Company. It came to light that the Adminis- 
tration of the Company were not sincere even in the instructions which were 
publicly issued to the Governor, to whom it was intimated by individual adminis- 
trators that the orders were not to be carried out. 

Further, Signor Robecchi-Bricchetti gave convincing proofs of the grave 
neglect by the Company of the development of the country in almost every par- 
ticular. Already the naval officer, who was one of those appointed early in the 
year to conduct the Government inquiry into the condition of Benadir, had 
written in his official report :— 

“The term colony . . . . can hardly be applied to Benadir, where Italy 
is represented by only 13 Italians, all employés of the Administration except 
one womananda child. The rest of Europe is represented by one single Greek.” 
Signor Bricchetti found that there is no cultivation of the land, no provision 

for colonization, and no public security. When these scandals were first 
denounced, the Council of Administration had been unwilling to take any action ; 
and it was only when public opinion became stirred and indignant that they 
decided to make any reply to the charges brought against them. 

The effect of this speech on the meeting was immediate and striking, for in 
spite of some opposition on the part of members of the Council, the general body 
of shareholders yielded to the proofs brought forward and recognized the need 
of prompt action. A series of drastic resolutions was then and there passed 
almost unanimously to the following effect :— 

(1) A fund to be established for the redemption of the slaves in the 
three chief stations, and the Council to be authorized to set aside an annual 
sum for the purpose. 

(2) Means to be taken to develop the agricultural industry in which 
to employ the freed men, and to approach the Italian Government with a 
view to its assisting the Company in every way in this humanitarian work, 
especially seeing that the colony was handed over to the Company with 
slavery in full swing. 

Three other resolutions dealt with the neglected development of the country, 
“so that Benadir may become a genuine Italian Colony,” and with provision for 
the appointment of suitable persons to keep the Company in direct touch with 
the country by undertaking frequent journeys thither. Finally, it was resolved to 
forego the dividend earned by the Company in the past year, and devote the 
cash balance of 27,000 (or, as one newspaper states it, over 35,000) lire to the 
formation of a sinking fund for the redemption of the slaves. 

The Italian Anti-Slavery Society is well satisfied with this result of the action 
which it has taken so energetically, and is to be heartily congratulated. 








$I ———— 
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The whole story forms a significant comment on the government of great 
tracts of country in Africa by chartered Companies, and while the event shows the 
sensitiveness of public opinion in Italy to charges of slavery and inhumanity, it 
conveys an important lesson to all who are interested in the problem of the 
administration of African Protectorates and the treatment of natives by the 
European Powers, among whom, of late years, the Continent is being so rapidly 
portioned out. 

In writing to our Society to inform us of these facts, the Secretary of the 
Italian Society asked us to publish in our journal and in some one of our news- 
papers, “‘ the decision reached by the Socteta del Benadir, which hitherto had 
refused to admit the truth of the charges which had been brought against it.” 

Letters were accordingly forwarded to the Editors of Zhe Times and the 
Daily News relating the facts, and were published in the issues of those papers 
on October 26th and 27th respectively. 

At its monthly meeting in November the Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society passed a resolution expressing to the sister society in Rome its cordial 
congratulations on the success which has attended their efforts to investigate the 
conditions of slavery in the colony of Benadir and to reveal the abuses 
connected with the Company’s administration. 


ikem — 
— 





forced Labour in Angola. 


We have received from Lisbon copies of two articles published in a Portuguese 
newspaper called Vanguarda, in which attention is called to the abuses connected 
with the transport of labour to the island of San Thomé, and a strong protest is 
entered against the ill-treatment of the native labourers there and the invasion of 
their rights as Portuguese citizens. 

The first article is headed “Slaves,” and deals with the refusal of the 
captain of a steamer which was conveying black labourers to S. Thomé to allow 
the Loanda merchants to have any communication with his coloured passengers. 
The writer of the article states that there is in Loanda an important syndicate of 
African merchants and others who are anxious to put an end to the abuse of 
transporting people to S. Thomé as slaves instead of as labourers, the negroes 
themselves being quite ignorant at the time of embarkation of the true state 
of the:case. The syndicate, furthermore, has resolved to insist on the laws of 
the country being respected, and to bring to light the illegal proceedings above- 
mentioned, which are described as a shame to civilization. In pursuance of 
this determination, these men have boarded every vessel which has brought 
labourers from the south to S. Thomé and made inquiries of them, as they had 
a right to do, concerning the exact terms of their contract, and whether the 
existing laws were being carried out. 

A flagrant act of slavery was recently made known and caused much 
consternation in Lisbon, but the Minister of Marine took no steps to remedy it, 
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and it is suggested that the captain of the ship referred to was backed up in his 
action by some Government official. The prohibition, says the article, implies 
that the men are prisoners and not labourers on their own account. . The case is 
one of gross injustice towards the negroes who are in no wise slaves. 
“These negroes take their contracts before the authorities in a perfectly legal 
manner, and an Angolese black does not cease, under, any circumstances, to be 
a Portuguese citizen, and as such is a free man, and has full license to hold 
intercourse with whom he pleases. . . . . Portugal and her colonies are 
part of the civilized world, and as such cannot and will not permit slavery.” 


A second article deals with these contracts made by the labourers, which it 
describes as little better than a mockery. In Angola itself, contracts, we are 
told, are not taken out, but natives from Cape Verde, who have been 
compelled by famine to leave home, enter into contracts with the planters, which 
in most cases they fully understand, and emigrate with their wives and families 
to San Thomé. These men look for adherence to the terms of their contract 
and expect to be treated as men and not as beasts; but they are disappointed— 

“For what the planters of San Thomé have in view is rather to exploit the 

black, to get out of him the greatest amount of work, getting him into the country 
for very little, under the conditions of his contract, either morally or materially. 
The planter sees only the man-machine in him, accustomed as he is to dispose of 
the black Angolese unconditionally. . . . . For him the black is not to be 
regarded as a human being. They are not even allowed the rights of paid 
labourers. The black, because he is a black, has to be the eternal beast of 
burden, subject to all kinds of ill-treatment and insults, and to this the native of 
Cape Verde will never submit himself. From this inhumanity and this barbarism 
arise the conflicts between the planters and contracted labourers, which result in 
consequence in a struggle in which the weaker and the more righteous are always 
the sufferers, and are considered rebellious and, as such, banished from the 
country without a hearing. They are thus deprived of their inviolable fight as 
free men.” . 


The writer then describes the case of certain Cape Verde labourers in 
S. Thomé to the number of twenty or more, who, for protesting against the harsh 
treatment of one of their number, were attacked by the overseer’s people with 
whips and cutlasses, fired upon (one of them being killed), and driven to flee for 
refuge into the mountains. When driven by hunger to make submission to the 
planter and to ask to be sent back to work, they were first bound and imprisoned 
and then summarily shipped off to Loanda, where they have been sent into the 
interior without their families (who remain in San Thomé helpless and dependent), 
and each with only a single piece of clothing for covering. These: men have 
been unable to get any hearing or redress, and have lost their liberty for no 
reason but 
“because the laws of our unhappy country are made not to protect those who 
need protection, but to defend the unavowed interests of old political influences ; 
and this at the cost of the work and life of the unfortunate worker, who is used as 
a means for accumulating fortunes which are perfectly unjustifiable.” 
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The labourer from Angola does not receive such treatment as is here 
described, for he is “ bought”—the writer says no other term is. applicable— 
for 100 to 120 dollars, and in consequence his summary transportation would 
mean the loss of this money. The Cape Verde labourer, on the other hand, is 
contracted for, at the rate of three dollars monthly, of which he only receives 
#1.200, the rest being retained for articles which he is supposed to. have 
purchased. 

The article concludes thus :— 

“Here our readers have an episode from the history of shame in our 
Portuguese Colonies, consented to and authorized by the Government, but 
reprobated and stigmatized by all Portuguese, who will not see their country and 
liberty thus outraged.” 


ities 
— 


Che Abuses in the Congo State. 


WE have already referred to the Note which the Congo Independent State 
Administration sent to the Powers by way of reply to the British Note of August 
last. This document insists that the British agitation against the Congo State is 
based. on “a few individual and -isolated cases,’ and intimates that “the 
vagueness and lack of substantial proof” of the charges brought—faults which 
are said to be practically admitted by their authors—prevent them from having 
any value. 

The publication of the text of the British Note as a Parliamentary Paper* 
shows how unfounded this insinuation is. 

After referring to the repeated representations which have been made to 
H.M. Government as to the ill-treatment of natives, and the existence of trade 
monopolies in the Congo State, Lord Lansdowne writes :— 

“The fact that many individual instances of cruelty have taken place in the 

Congo State is proved beyond possibility of contradiction by the occurrence of 
cases in which white officials have been convicted of outrages on natives. These 
white officials must, however, in view of the vast extent of the territory under 
their administration, in most cases be of necessity isolated the one from the other, 
with the result that detection becomes additionally difficult. It is, therefore, not 
unfair to assume that the number of convictions falls considerably short of the 
number of actual offences committed.” 





Then, having drawn a distinction between isolated acts of cruelty committed 
by individuals, and a system of administration, and having pointed out that the 
most serious allegations relate to the latter, the letter goes on :— 

“His Majesty’s Government do not know precisely to what extent these 
accusations may be true; but they have been ‘so repeatedly made, and have 
received such wide credence, that it is no longer possible to ignore them, and the 
question has now arisen whether the Congo State can: be considered to have 
fulfilled the special, pledges, given under the Berlin Act, to watch. over the preser- 
vation of the native tribes, and to care for their moral and material advancement.” 


* Africa, No, 14,1908. 
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The collection of evidence has been made more difficult by the fact that only 
since 1901 has there been a British Consul in the Congo territories, and his time 
has been mainly taken up in investigating the complaints of British subjects, 
which afford examples of grave maladministration and ill-treatment. If, there- 
fore, Lord Lansdowne argues, such abuses have occurred in regard to British 
subjects, near to the centre of Government, how much more likely are they to 
have occurred in the case of unprotected natives. 

The reports which have been made as to the general system of administra- 
tion touch several important particulars, which are named in the Note. 

No eftorts are made to train the native for industrial pursuits. The method 
of getting men for labour or military service differs little from that formerly 
employed to obtain slaves. Force is exercised in the collection of produce from 
the natives by irresponsible native soldiers. 

The Government officers do not attempt administration, but confine them- 
selves to the collection of revenue. 

“The natives are left entirely to themselves, so far as any assistance in their 
government or in their affairs is concerned. The Congo stations are shunned, the 
only natives seen being soldiers, prisoners, and men who are brought in to work. 
The neighbourhood of stations which are known to have been populous a few 
years ago is now uninhabited, and emigration on a large scale takes place to the 
territory of neighbouring States, the natives usually averring that they are driven 
away from their homes by the tyranny and exaction of the soldiers.” 

A striking confirmation of this statement as to the alleged ieveniian of 
the country is contained in some letters which have been published in the West 
African Mail, written by the Rev J. H. Weeks, a Baptist missionary, who has 
had many years’ experience on the Upper Congo. In a letter addressed by 
Mr. Weeks in June last to the District Commissary, he points out the deplorable 
decrease in population which has taken place in the district of Monsembe, from 
which he writes, there being now about 1,000 people, where three years ago 
there were 3,000, and ten years ago over 7,000. 

Mr. Weeks points out what appear to him to be the principal reasons for 
this sad and alarming diminution of one of the finest tribes of the State. These 
include the continual draining away of the young men to serve the State, the 
process being carried out arbitrarily and without regular system; the ever- 
increasing burden of taxation, and the imposition of “ whimsical fines out of all 
proportion to real or supposed offences.” 

Mr. Weeks has received nothing more than a formal acknowledgment of 
his letter. 

Writing to a friend in England, the same missionary describes the fine roads 
and solid houses which have been built at some of the Government stations, but 
these apparent signs of progress are not real, the great show being obtained 
at the cost of the heart’s blood” of the native tribes. 

“To one who can compare the condition of the natives to-day on the Upper 

Congo with their condition thirteen years ago I say without fear of contradiction 

by any one able to make the comparison impartially that the condition of 
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the people (to put it mildly) is one hundred per cent. worse now than then. I 

cannot discover that the native has benefited in any particular or general sense, 

or that his condition has been in any way ameliorated by the Government he has 
been forced largely to maintain.” 

Mr. Weeks instances an area, the population of which in 1885 Stanley 
estimated at 80,000, but which probably ought not to have been put higher than 
50,000 ; the entire population now only numbers 9,400, nearly half of whom 
have recently been driven from the bush to repopulate the river banks, and 
Mr. Weeks is of opinion that unless the State’s policy is changed for the better, 
the people will dwindle down to m/ within a very few years. 

The Zw guogue argument which is employed at the close of the Congo 
State’s Note cannot be considered felicitous. England is reminded of the native 
troubles which have occurred in her dominions in Sierra Leone, in Nigeria, and in 
Somaliland. But whatever blunders this country may be charged with in these 
parts—blunders which, it may be, have in part contributed to the deplorable 
necessity of military punitive expeditions, it is wholly unreasonable to compare 
these with the charge which is laid against the Congo State. It is nothing less 
than that of deliberately maintaining an administrative system based on forced 
labour and the oppressive exploitation of the natives, for the benefit of 
concessionnaire companies, in complete disregard of the material and moral well- 
being of the Africans to which the State was pledged by the Berlin Act. 

Attention has been called in the Press to a forcible dictum which has 
recently fallen from M. Roume, the Governor-General of French West Africa, in 
regard to the right treatment of the native as a factor in the economic develop- 
mentof Africa. M. Roume, who was referring to the cotton-growing industry, said:— 

“You must rely before aff things on the native agriculturist, on the black 

labourer cultivating his own fields in entire independence and absolute liberty. 
You have set aside the idea, the seductive but mistaken theory, of great territorial 
concessions, of troops of drilled blacks working for the profit of financial 
companies. All those who have a true knowledge of the economic development 
of West Africa, who know the mind of the negro and the motives which sway him, 
nearly all such men are unanimous on that point. And I think you have adopted 
the right, the just, and the humane solution ; the solution best calculated to 
stimulate production on the one hand, and on the other hand to stimulate the 
moral and material development of the producer.” 

According to an announcement made in the West African Mail, the paper 
from which we have already quoted, the British Consul in the Congo State has 
just returned from a journey of inspection and investigation in the districts of 
the Upper Congo, and the result of his tour is, it is confidently asserted, fully to 
confirm the charges of ill-treatment of the natives and general maladministration 
with which we are familiar. Extraordinary rumours are said to be current in the 
Lower Congo, which the West African Mail says may be briefly epitomized 
thus :— 

“The condition of affairs in the Upper Congo is described as worse than 
ever. The Congo officials, from the Governor downwards, are furious and alarmed 
at the turn things are taking in Europe. Feeling against Englishmen is running 
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_dangerously-high. . Eyery. possible effort. is being made to prevent the British 
~ ,, Missionaries from ascertaining what is going on in the neighbourhood of their 
missions, ..Missionaries who have been in the habit of visiting, for years past, in 
the exercise of their profession, the bush villages round their stations, are being 

. forbidden to do.so.” 

A later report states that Mr. Consul Casement’s tour was to have lasted six 
months, but that. at the end of two months “the scenes witnessed and the infor- 
mation obtained were of such a character that it was perided that further 
evidence on the matter under investigation was unnecessary.” The Consul’s 
report will shortly be in the hands of the Government ; meanwhile an English 
companion of the Consul on his tour summarises the position thus : “ The most 
terrible. slavery exists. The administration is atrocious, and if there is not 
speedy intervention it will be too late.” 

On the other side it is noticeable that the “ League for the defence of 
Belgian interests abroad” is publishing its periodical Za Verité sur le Congo (in 
which speeches and articles in’ defence of the Congo state are collected, and 
published in three languages) at frequent intervals, three numbers having been 
issued within about a month, and these are being widely distributed in this country. 


aa aR 


‘Peonage and. Convict-Leasing in America. 


A RECENT telegram from the New York correspondent of Zhe Times reports that 
“it is now beginning to be said that the Peonage system in the South practically 
amounts to an attempt to restore slavery under another name.” 

We learn from American newspapers and other sources that the work of 
investigating these abuses in Alabama and Georgia (to which we have referred in 
a previous issue) has been going on for months, and much more light has been 
thrown.on the nature and extent of the system. It is said that very many 
persons have been indicted for holding men in practical slavery. 

The telegram to Zhe Times above referred to, which is dated November 24, 
continues as follows :— 

“Tt was-at first supposed in the North that Peonage was confined to a 

small area, but a large number of indictments in Louisiana and Georgia have 
~‘followed ‘the Alabama convictions. Yesterday in the Federal Court at 
~ Savannah, Georgia, indictments were returned. against some of the most 
“prominent people in the South of the State, including a member of the 
- Georgia Legislature. Georgia is regarded as the most progressive State in 
the South, and its newspapers have been denouncing the outrages in 

~ Alabama. It is evident that the only means of stamping out the Peonage 
system is through the United States Courts; the State Courts will do 

_ nothing to aid them.” 


_ Considerable publicity has been given throughout the United States to this 
subject as well as to:the abuses connected with the convict-leasing system which 
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prevails in several of the Southern States, niuch indignation having ‘been excited 
by a sensational case of a white female prisoner who was brutally flogged in the 
State Convict Farm at Milledgeville, Georgia. The tone of the Pregs towards 
the Peonage revelations seems to be generally one of strong condemnation, even 
‘in the Southern States, while the evil system of leasing out convicts (white ‘as 
well as black) to the highest bidder, and making a profit out of their labour; 
would appear to be reprobated by all: disinterested persons who come in‘ contact 
with it. 

The Chicago Chronicle, referring to the statutes sanctioning Peoriage in’ the 
State of Alabama, which have now been declared unconstitutional by a Federal 
Court, 1 fe a 

“Tt would almost seem as if ti had been enacted for the purpose of enabling 
brutal and dissolute white men to preserve a form of slavery in defiance of the 

Federal Constitution; ” : 
while a California paper writes on the same subject as follows :— 

“Peonage is as obnoxious to our laws and morals as if it were called slavery. 

To give the body of the debtor to his creditor.is.a worse, system than 

slavery. The relation is one which permits none of those humane contacts, that 

were common between master and slave. Peonage is slavery with the patriarchal 

‘feature taken out. All the brutality of giving one man the ownership and control 

of another is left, and all that softened the system and made it tolerable ‘is 

taken away. . . . There is no denying that a reaction is on in the South; and 

the tendency there toward re-enslaving the negro is so plain as to be ‘noticed by the 
most casual observer; and so strong as to already require judicial restraint. 

It is evident that we are entering wpee a final and distressing phase of the negro 

question.” 

Another Chicago paper, the TZribune, speaks of Peonage as being a 
“ reactionary:movement towards a condition worse than slavery,” and ‘an affront 
to.civilization,;” and remarks. that it has been unsparingly. condemned, by. leading 
whites in Alabama itself; and by the Press of the State. The State Government, 
however, has been giving no aid or encouragement to the Federal Government 
in opposing the practice which has been widely carried on in many ‘counties, and 
still_goes on in places remote from railways, where there are no newspapers. 

The convict-leasing system originated after Emancipation, when, thousands 
of slaves having been thrown on the world homeless, and without means of 
earning a livelihood,’ many drifted into crime, ‘and the number’ of ‘convicts was 
largely increased. -It- seemed profitable alike for the’ taxpayer, on’ whom’ the 
burden of keeping the convicts fell, and for the coritractor who wanted labour:at 
a low price, to hire out these unfortunates to work on farms and in coal ae 
turperitine distilleries, etc., and several States adopted the system. 

An important distinction is drawn ‘between the State convicts* and 
those of the County, the latter of whom are far worse off thaw ‘the 
former, whose condition is said to have been greatly improved. Thus in the 
States:of Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi, the State Convict’ Farms are now under 
the control of State officials, and the convicts are well treated, ‘The-County ot 
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** misdemeanour” convicts, however, are not under the control of the Board of 
Inspectors, but are worked separately from the State prisoners, and are left to 
the mercy of the lessees and of armed guards, who treat them without pity. And 
yet these “ misdemeanour” convicts are guilty of minor and often trivial offences, 
many of them being thoughtless boys convicted for fighting, ‘‘ crap-shooting,” or 
abusive language, while the State prisoners are guilty of serious crimes. While 
whites and blacks alike are exposed to the evils of the convict-leasing system and of 
Peonage, the very large proportion of those who suffer from them are the negroes. 
It was pointed out as long ago as 1890 by the Health Officer for the State of 
Alabama that many of the offences for which men are sentenced to be leased out 
are not in themselves criminal or even immoral, but have been made penal by 
statutory enactment, 

“It is the peculiar misfortune of the negro,” he wrote, “that his investment 
with the privileges of citizenship and of the elective franchise, has also subjected 
him to the operation of laws which he does not understand, and the moral obliga- 
tions of which he is not able to appreciate.” 


The same is true to-day. The treatment of these convicts is harsh and 
brutal in the extreme ; they are set to work regardless of their fitness or physical 
capability, improperly and insufficiently fed, herded together in hovels regardless 
of health or decency, and constantly subjected to cruel floggings, while they are 
shot down upon the least provocation. The narratives which have come 
before us, reported in the Press and elsewhere, are of the most shocking and even 
loathsome kind, and justify the characterization of the system as “ rotten to the 
heart ” and as being “a blight and a curse.” 

The following is an extract from the Minnesota Prison Mirror (August 27th, 
1903) :— 

“It has been well known for years that the Southern convict camps are 
veritable hells on earth. Such brutality disgraces and degrades not only the 
community in which it occurs, but the whole country. It is part of the system which 
counts human life as the most worthless thing in existence ; it is part and parcel 
of a system that is making desperate men by the score, for every man discharged 
from a convict camp, or from one of those prisons where convicts are reduced to 
the level of brutes, is a confirmed criminal if he is not actually a brute. How can 
he be otherwise?” 


But it is not only the camps but the County gaols which are in need of 
reform. Dr. Shirley Bragg, Physician-Inspector of Alabama Prisons, in his report, 
dated September last, says that many of the gaols in that State are deficient in 
space, ventilation, proper food, and in everything pertaining to health— 
‘a cesspool of danger and disease”—filth and vermin abounding, so that they 
are a menace not only to those confined in them, but to the citizens of the 
State. 

Another great evil connected with the convict - leasing system is the 
corruption which prevails in its administration. In Alabama we learn that the 
prisoners’ sentences are increased, in order to pay fees and costs by their labour ; 
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and the authority from whom we have just quoted says that many of the convicts 
were sentenced on frivolous charges, and “it would appear principally for 
the fees.” 

Mr. Tutwiler, Secretary of International Charities and Corrections, has 
declared in a letter to an Alabama newspaper in June last, that a great part of 
the salaries of the guardians of gaols and poor-houses depends on what remains 
after feeding the inmates of the institutions, and even the Sheriff’s income is 
largely dependent on the number of prisoners committed to his care. 


The President of the Convict Board of Montgomery (Alabama), while he 
asserts that the condition of the State convict is better than it has been for many 
years, says that the criminal laws need radical change in the management of 
County convicts. 


“The operation of the fee system is a stigma upon the State, and a blot 
upon civilization. The poor and unfortunate are often made to suffer for the 
greed of the official ; men and women too, white as well as black, are caught in 
the meshes of the dene net and imprisoned on the most frivolous charges. 

The County convict has no safeguard thrown around him; he is frequently at the 
mercy of those who look upon him merely as an animal, and I have reason to 
believe that in many instances his punishment is far in excess of what the law 
prescribes. As the law exists to-day, the Convict Board is powerless ; we stand 
by and see those worked in the mines totally unfit for such labour, without the 
power to transfer them or to mitigate their sufferings. I speak advisedly, for so 
bad has this become, that in the month of June, 1903, I ordered some fifty of these 
poor unfortunates out of the mines, where to let them remain only meant speedy 
death. The death rate among County convicts, under present conditions, must 
ever remain high—they are leased and delivered Zer capita to the highest bidder 
men, women, and little children.” 


No wonder that the convict camps are described by those who are familiar 
with them as universities for the training of criminals, and schools of crime. Dr. 
Thirkield, of the Methodist Freedman’s Aid and Education Society, writes that the 
system has been the cause of much of the outbreak in crime among blacks, 
through its brutalizing influence. It has no reformatory element, but brutalizes 
and de-humanizes, and sends the survivors out to debauch and degrade society. 
Thus these camps are actually forcing-houses for that crime which is usually 
made the excuse for lynching—a horrible circle of evil ! 


A prison physician in Georgia points out that the laws of the State regard 
the criminal classes not as persons to be detained for the common safety, to be 
encouraged in right habits of living, but “solely as a source of revenue.” He 
says that those who are discharged are morally worse and not better, because 
they are treated as mere brute animals. 


In Georgia, indeed, the system of convict-leasing has been changed and 
re-enacted, but the State still hires out its convicts to mine-owners and private 
contractors, and the basis of the scheme is said to be really more vicious 
than before. 
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On the general “Negro Problem” there is a suggestive article in the 
November number of the Hampton Institute journal, the Southern Workman, by 
Dr. S. C. Mitchell. The writer says— 

“ After a generation that perforce acquiesced in the status of the blacks 
resulting from the Civil War, the recrudescence of the Negro problem is unmis- 
takeable. It is evinced by the new constitutions which the Southern States in 
close succession are adopting, excluding in the main the Negro from the suffrage. 
It is also shown by the seeming success of a party in Mississippi, which avows that 
it believes in the largest education for the whites and the least for the blacks. 
President Roosevelt’s letter on lynching is evidence of the acute national interest 
in the iniquity and inefficiency of mob-law as a means of curbing the criminal 
passions of some Negroes.” 

Adverting to proposed solutions of the problem, Dr. Mitchell considers that 
the deportation of the American negro is morally impracticable. For nearly three 
centuries he has been an integral factor in the industrial system of the South, and 
to uproot him “would. precipitate a collapse only faintly foreshadowed. by 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain.” A large Mississippi planter lately 
remarked that so far from wanting to get rid of the black men, they wished to 
get as many as possible to settle on their plantations. 

Political and equitable considerations combine with industrial to put the 
deportation solution aside. Repression and denial of education to the Negro are 
also proposed, but this course would be both inexpedient and unjust. 

“The golden mean lies between these two extreme views. ... . The 
Negro can neither be deported nor repressed, but by means of the slow and sure 
forces of education and religion he can be made more useful in industry and more 
moral in society. About such a process there is nothing dramatic, not to say 
tragic ; but it is just, humane, and feasible—in a word, statesmanlike. It is of 
course understood that by education and religion for the Negro I mean very 
practical things. His education must be both mental and manual, and his 
religion must be wholly moral. Fitness for life is the thing desired. His 
education must look toward thrift and his religion toward conduct. A vicious 
conception of what education is has had much to do with confusing the South in 
dealing with this terrible problem.” 

As practical steps towards the “ moralization” of the negro, Dr. Mitchell 
recommends the shutting up of the liquor saloon, “ with its varied incitements to 
vice and crime,” the training of negro teachers, and the cultivation of a sense of 
race-responsibility in the coloured people. 


cilia 
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Slaves in Tripoli. 


WE regret to learn that the transport of slaves from the Tripoli ports goes 
on with apparently little diminution in the traffic.. The following communi- 
cation, which was published in a Roman newspaper, has been forwarded to us 
by the Italian Anti-Slavery Society, to the President of which it was addressed 
by one of their correspondents in the Tripoli territory in November last. 
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It is disappointing to learn that it has not been found possible to put any 
pressure on the Turkish Government in this matter, though the evil has been 
rampant and has been denounced by the Italian Anti-Slavery Society’s agents in 
Tripoli for years past. 

The recommendation numbered 4a in the subjoined letter was, in 
substance, adopted as a resolution of the Anti-Slavery Congress held in Paris 
in 1900. 

The following is a translation of the letter published in Za Voce della 
Verita :— 

“T enclose a note of the 67 slaves liberated in the first, second and third 
quarters of the year 1903 at the stations of Bengazi and Misurata. 

I have not been able to learn anything further of the slaves, who, as I informed 
you, have been transported overland into Egypt. The reason for this failure is 
as follows :—It has been found that the villainous slave-dealers, having an 
understanding with the local authorities, obtain from the Government the legal 
document of manumission, or of freedom, for each of their slaves; provided 
with which they transport them to the places for which they are intended: if 
the Anti-Slavery agents or the European authorities make inquiries of the slaves 
themselves, these present the said documents and, compelled by their masters, 
say and swear that they are travelling on their own account in search of work ; 
when, however, they arrive at their destination, the documents are taken from 
them, a thing easily done, since the poor slaves, not being able to read Turkish, 
are given to understand that the documents were to serve merely as passports, 
and hence are useless when once they have reached their destination. Thus 
have we unmasked this traffic in human flesh. 

“The concordat, or convention, of Brussels signed by the Powers against 
slavery is valid only for us Christians, but not for the Mahommedans; the 
Crescent also concurred in the abolition of slavery and even issued circulars to the 
various governors of the vilayets to prevent the slave traffic, but all this is a mere 
fiction: the Koran permits slavery, and the resolutions against it carried by 
the other nations have not availed to banish it. 

“If anything is really to be done for the good of these wretched slaves, it is 
necessary and urgent that the Anti-Slavery Society should insist that the Powers 
which were signatories to the Act, and especially the Italian Government, which 
has promised to suppress slavery in the Tripoli territory, should oppose 
efficacious remedies against similar barbarities. Permit me, in the meantime, 
to submit to you, for what they are worth, the remedies which, in my opinion, 
might prove of use in the present necessity. 

“‘y, The Negro slaves, not being themselves Turkish subjects, but natives of 
other States, ought not to be considered, as it is now permitted to consider them, 
as Ottoman subjects : and, there being no political or consular representatives of 
the States to which they belong, it is just that they should be left free in the 
choice of a protectorate. 
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“2, ‘The Negro, whenever he shall be incapable of making such choice, 


ought to remain under the protection of that Consular Authority by means of 
which he has been freed from slavery. 

“3. It is absolutely necessary that the Negro be free in the choice of his 
education, whether it be in a Mission Institute, or whether it be in any other 
school for profession, handicraft or trade. 

“4, Whenever it is impossible to obtain either of the points above- 
mentioned, it shall be necessary : 

“(a.) That the document of manumission or of freedom granted to 
the slave by the Ottoman Government shall remain invalid unless it be 
viséd by the Consular Authority commissioned for this purpose in each 
of these localities. 

“ (4). That shoulda Negro be discovered with a document of liberation 
not vised by the said Consular Authority, he shall be treated as contra- 
band, and his conductors shall be severely punished, and, if necessary, he 
himself; since his greedy masters, by force of promises, fear or threats, 
induce him to swear and to say whatever they wish. 

“(¢.) That every Negro setting out from the Tripoli district for foreign 
countries, or distant places, must be provided, not only with the aforesaid 
document of manumission, properly viséd, but also with a way-bill (or 
passport), signed and sealed by the said Consular Authority, which shall 
declare the future domicile of the Negro; and that notice of this shall be 
given to the Anti-Slavery agent, that he may register it in his book and 
may watch over him in the place to which he has removed. 

“TI have been driven to place these points before you by the earnest desire I 
feel to see the extinction or, at all events, the gradual decrease of the traffic in 
Negroes and, in general, the suppression of slavery.” 


—_———S 


The Hrabs of Zanzibar. 


Ir is a well-known fact, which we constantly find mentioned in official and 
other reports from East Africa, that the power of the Arabs in that region rested 
on the institution of slavery, which brought them prosperity and commercial 
importance, and that with the gradual disappearance of slavery their wealth and 
influence alike are waning more and more. Sir Charles Eliot emphasized this 
in his last report, and added that, though highly intelligent as individuals, “they 
seemed as incapable of progress as the Turks.” 

We are not, therefore, altogether surprised to learn from the Zanzibar 
Gazette that the Government is endeavouring to shape a scheme for relieving 
the Arabs in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba from the embarrassments into 
which they have fallen owing to their lack of energy and inability to face the 
altered industrial conditions. 

“For many years past,” says the Gazette, “the Arabs have begotten the 
habit of borrowing from Indians, who are ever ready to advance money on good 
security, for a consideration which invariably takes the form of a very high rate of 
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interest. Thus the planters have drifted into financial difficulties which only tend 
to increase with the lapse of time. The abolition of slavery has dealt a further 
blow to their welfare, and the outlook has assumed a hopeless stage unless some- 
thing is done to help them. In order to effect this, they must be made to release 
their plantations fron the heavy mortgages which are sure to ruin them sooner or 
later, and the Government have devised a scheme of advancing money on easy 
terms to enable them to extricate themselves from the clutches of their Indian 
friends.” 

Meetings have been held of the chief Arabs to hear the scheme proposed 
by Mr. Rogers, the Regent, and to discuss details. The Arabs of both islands 
are said to be much pleased with the proposal, and full of gratitude to the 
Government for thus showing their “paternal solicitude.” The spokesman of 
the Pemba notables confessed that they were “all more or less in difficulties, 
and hailed the scheme as their only hope of salvation.” 

At a committee held at the Regent’s house in October, at which the Regent 
and the Consul-General were present — 

“The Arabs freely exposed their difficulties, which appear to be manifold, 
resting chiefly on the dislocation of labour, caused by the fact that they have no 
control whatever over their slaves who refuse their freedom, and, at the same 
time, refuse to do any work. They begged the Government to protect their 
interests by helping them to get some work out of their slaves, whom they are at 
present compelled to feed and clothe and nurse in sickness, getting nothing in 
exchange. They stated that women are particularly bad in this respect, knowing 
as they do that the punishment meted out to them by the Government for mis- 
conduct is of a very lenient kind, corporal punishment, such as whipping and 
the chain, having been abolished for women.” 

A long discussion followed, in which the officials took part, and Mr. Rogers 
promised to do his best to devise a scheme by which the natives, slaves and free 
alike, may be “made to realize that they must work for their living, and that 
they will not be allowed to loaf and hold mgomas for seven days in the week.” 

Apparently the Arabs are quite unable on their part to realize that the old 
régime is past, and that, instead of relying on the labour of others, they must 
exert themselves, and take their future into their own hands, offering fair wages 
for labour, and seeing to it that they get good work done. We are glad to see 
that the Gazette takes somewhat this view, although it considers that the future 
of the islands is entirely dependent on the agricultural prosperity of the Arab 
planters, who have not, in its opinion, had all the sympathy they deserve in 
the crisis caused by the abolition of slavery. 

‘“‘ We fear that the Arabs have raised a very thorny subject, and cannot help 
thinking that they would have been better advised to limit themselves to the 
financial question. Unfortunately the committee was composed of wealthy Arabs 
who seemed to be rather inclined to ignore the wants of their poorer brethren, 
and employed all their energies in airing their own grievances, thus losing sight 
of the fact that the financial question was the real point at issue.” 

The natives of Pemba, we are informed in the same number of the Gaze/ée, are 
apparently more thrifty, and much more amenable to order and industrious habits 

_than those of Zanzibar, and the labour difficulty there is consequently less acute. 
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There is doubtless something to be said in favour of an attempt to rescue 
the impoverished Arab planters out of the clutches of the Indians, who lend 
money at an exorbitant rate of interest, and the tendency of the Administration 
has never been to underrate the difficulties of the Arab slave-holding class. 
There appears on the face of the proposal, however, to be some danger that the 
Government may seek artificially to prop up a class of people who admittedly 
belong to an effete and decaying race, and from whom little or no help in the 
development of the country can be expected. 


—>— 
SS 


The Slave Trade in Abyssinia. 


THE following intelligence from Massowah has been published in a French 
newspaper, Le Rappel :— 

The Negus Menelek has just ordered to be promulgated in all the 
provinces of Abyssinia a decree prohibiting the slave trade. “ Against the slave 
dealers.—By a letter forwarded some time ago in all the provinces I have already 
forbidden traffic in men of the Galla tribe. I also gave intimation that those 
guilty of this offence would be excommunicated, but you refused to cease making 
your slaves of the Galla men. Now beware, you who are taken in the act of 
selling Gallas will no longer as heretofore be fined, but will be punished in your 
persons (that is to say, will be subjected to the punishment of mutilation).” 





As long ago as 1879 the Anti-Slavery Society received a communication 
from Menelek announcing the abolition of the slave trade in his realms, but in 
Mr. A. B. Wylde’s book, Modern Abyssinia, published in 1901, he stated that 
the King’s professions to the Society were not sincere; Menelek said that 
slave-trading was not to go on, but he did not take means to put a stop to it. In 
1900, a correspondent who had recently crossed Abyssinia, informed the Society 
that slavery existed only in a restricted form, and there were no open sales, 
though in the Godjam country, nominally subject to the Negus, both slavery and 
sales of slaves were openly carried on. 

The Rome correspondent of the Standard telegraphed to that journal on 
November 16th, that the Committee of the Italian Anti-Slavery Society had 
decided to communicate with the Emperor Menelek, who has shown himself 
desirous of suppressing slavery in his dominions. Signor Tolli, the President 
of the Society, has had an interview with the Pope, who has promised his 


support to the movement. 
WE las Phebe 


Slave Trading in Morocco. 


In our last issue we quoted an extract from an article in the Morning Post 
on Morocco City, by Mr. S. L. Bensusan. The same writer has an illustrated 
article on Morocco Slave Markets in Black and White of October 31, in which 
he describes the condition of the slaves who are there sold, and the decrease of 
the trade from the South. 
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After referring to the suppression of open slave dealing in the coast towns, 
and the rise in the prices asked for them owing to the need for secrecy, Mr. 
Bensusan asserts that in the interior towns, Mequinez, Fez, and Marrakesh 
(Morocco City), “the traffic flourishes unrebuked.” He thinks, however, that the 
condition of slaves is better than that of most free men in Morocco, and that 
their lot is to be preferred to that of the beggars and wretched loafers of the 
Moorish towns—which, we might add, is not saying much. 

In Marrakesh, two or three slave markets are held every week throughout 
the year, and large numbers of men, women and children change hands when 
the Sultan’s Court is in residence. 


THE SLAVE MARKET. 

“Turn to the slave market, where the wealthy Moors congregate towards the 
hour of sun-setting and the auctioneers assemble for preliminary prayer before 
they exhibit their human chattels to intending purchasers. There are some old 
men and old women, many middle-aged or in the prime of life, and plenty of 
children. One and all are distressed by their surroundings, the degree of their 
distress being regulated by the part of the world from which they come. Slaves 
from the Soudan show least emotion and home-reared slaves the most, but the 
physical condition of all classes leaves nothing to be desired. They are well 
nourished and in good health ; they have the strength and vitality of any score 
of the emaciated beggars who hide from the sun in the shadow of the city walls. 

“Tt is an unpleasant sight to see the intending purchaser examining a suitable 
slave, but even in this wonderful city so far away from Western influences 
there is little or nothing indelicate in the process. . . . Should the 
slave not prove to be as he or she is guaranteed, the sale is void, and 
the auctioneer’s commission is forfeited. Even the little black boys and girls, 
who follow the.delals round and round the market, have more of the qualities 
we associate with childhood than the sad-faced hungry beggar children who 
throng the bazaars, keen to work if they may, or steal if they get the chance. To 
be sure the children following the delals are slaves, and will become the absolute 
property of a master, who may kill them if he likes without being responsible to 
anybody ; but experience shows that ill-usage is very exceptional, that masters 
realise how good treatment and sufficient food are absolutely necessary to enable 
a slave to do the allotted work and be a valuable asset. 


“Europeans are not readily admitted to the slave market in any Moorish city. 
The scene is very stirring and one that may not be forgotten. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of the procedure is the dignity with which it is conducted. The 
auctioneers march round and round the market, followed by the slaves they have 
to sell ; the buyers, who are all men, sit round. The auctioneer proclaims the 
last price that has been offered for his wares, and when the buyer raises the price 
of any one, thanks Allah who sends custom. Clad in bright clothes, the property 
of the auctioneer, the slaves soon recover the spirits that seemed lost when the 
sale began ; if they speak Arabic they listen with some interest to the prices put 
upon themselves, and are obviously proud of their fine clothes. Tragedy and 
comedy stalk through the market hand in hand. 


THE TRADE ACROSS THE DESERT. 
“Few slaves reach Morocco to-day from the South by the old caravan routes. 
In times gone by the camels used to leave the Maghreb with rock-salt, which was 
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freely exchanged for captives by the tribes living on the edges of the desert. 
These unfortunates, if too young to walk, were packed in panniers on the camels 
and taken out once a day to be fed. Large numbers died, and I remember hearing 
a very old slave who had been manumitted before I was born singing a song 
about the terrors of the journey through the desert. 


“Terrors of the Southern road are happily forgotten to-day. French occupa- 
tion of the oases of Tuat has cut off caravans in one direction, and the occupation 
of Timbuctoo has stopped supplies from the other quarter, with the result that the 
price of slaves from the interior has gone up considerably, and Moors possessing 
any are careful to treat them well, and keep them in such condition as will enable 
them to fetch a good price. 

“The black tribes from whose ranks the slaves are recruited do not feel the 
indignity of their condition, nor do they languish in captivity. From what I have 
been able to learn, they are a contented class, and respond to kindness. Their 
greatest hardship arises from the death or misfortune of a kind master, an event 
that brings them to the market and may put them under the control of a despot.” 


The article ends with a prediction that the slave market will soon be a thing 
of the past, and the railway and the bicycle will take its place when the French 
have asserted a Protectorate over the country—an event which the writer thinks, 
in view of present negotiations between London and Paris, will not be long delayed. 

In this connection it may be noted that a recent correspondence has been 
taking place in the Standard on the danger arising from Great Britain’s 
indifference, and the vacillation of her policy in regard to Morocco, the effect of 
which has been in many different ways to present opportunities to France, which 
she is ready enough to seize in order to strengthen her influence in the country. 

The Tangier newspaper, A/-Moghreb Al-Aksa, suggests that “the only safe 
and proper way” for dealing with the question is for Great Britain and France to 
proceed to a dual intervention and administration, which “would be the 
salvation of Morocco, and a benefit to all concerned.” 


<> 
— 





Hew Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. HERBERT THEODORE WATERMAN has been appointed to the Assistant 
Secretaryship of the Anti-Slavery Society which has been rendered vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. C. E. Morland. 


—— 
ee 


“THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER.” 


Tue Society has some stock of old numbers of the Reforéer still on hand, and any 
one wishing for copies to complete volumes, or otherwise, can have them on appli- 
cation at the office, 55 New Broad Street. The numbers in stock are as follow :— 
1900, Nos. 1-5 ; 1901, ditto; 1902, ditto; Annual Report for 1900; ditto 1901. 








